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STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION ADVISORY COMMITTEE 



ON THE EDUCATION OF BLACKS IN FLORIDA 




December 4, 1987 



The Honorable Betty Castor 
Commissioiier of Education 
The Capitol 
Tallahassee^FL 32399 

Dear Commissioner Castor 

I am pleased to transmit to you the report of the State Board of Education Ad/isory Committee on the 
Education of Blacks in Florida. During the past one and a half years, the Committee has exerted a great deal of 
energy gathering data on the status of Blacks in elementary and secondaiy schoob and community colleges. 

We have pispared an in-depth report on the status of Blacks in Florida. This report presents information on 
the socio-economic, as well as the educational status of Blacks. In addition to the status report, the Committee 
commissioned independent studies related to kindergarten through sixth grade, secondary schools and community 
coUeges. These reports will be published and presented to you and the State Board of Education when the 
Committee receives its 1967-96 allocation. 

Our initial goal was to determine the educational status of Blacks in Florida. This information would then 
become the basis for implementing a portion of our mission, making policy-related recommendations to the State 
Board of Education, which ultimately would improve the educational progress of Blacks in Florida. 

This 1 986- 1 987 report summarizes some ssiient facts from the commissioned studies and presents information 
on the work of the Committee since February' 22, 1986. Included in this report are two sets of recommendations. 
Listed fint are reconunendations developed by the Committee followed by recommendations developed by the 
Educa *on Standards Conunission and endorsed by the Committee. We believe that these reconunendatioiu, if 
implen ated, will have far-reaching effects in advancing the educational progress of Florida's black citizens. 

The Committee would like to commend the State Board of Education for its foresight and wisdom in 
appointing an Advisory Committee and appropriating a reasonable operating budget. We are conmiitted to 
working arduously toward improving the quality of the educational systems of Florida and enhancing the 
participation of Blacks in these systems. With your approval, the Committee plans to widely distribute these 
reports, when published. 

Again, thanks for the opportunity to work with you. We will respond to any concerns you may have. 



Sincerely, 




Frederick S. Humphries 
Chairman 
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PART I. INTRODUCTION 



This report is the end product of the work of the State 
Board of Education Advisory Committee on the Education 
of Blacks in Floridaduringthe last year and a half under the 
kadenhip of Dr. Frederick S. Humphries, president of 
Florida AAM University. The Committee has continued to 
carry out its mission . . to enhance the participation of 
Blacks in the educational systems of Florida, thereby con- 
tributing to the overall welfare of Florida^ citizenry.** The 
Committee is charged with the responsibility of studying, 
monitoring, recommending and advocating changes or 
improvements in current or proposed policies and stfiutes 
which impact the education of Blacks in Florida. 

This document provides an overview of the committee'!} 
most recent activities, which included meetings of the execu- 
tive committee, regular meetmgs and the conducting of 
comprehensive studies. Earty in 1986, the Committee 
determined tliat it needed additional information on where 
Bfaick.'t ranked socio-economically and educationally in the 
state. A study on the status of Blacks was conunissioned. 
'liie Committee ^pointed a research team comprised of a 
representative from each of the historically black institu- 



tions in the state to conduct the study. Many of the regular 
meeting sessions were actually forums where current educa* 
tional issues were discussed by some the State's leading 
educators. These forum-type meetings covered the educa- 
tional spectrum from kindergarten to community college. 
As the Conmiittee continued its regular meetings with pres- 
enters at each, additional studies wen* commissioned to 
examine the progress fo black students in kindergarten 
through sixth grade, secondary schools and cooununity col- 
leges. The findings from these studies would then be pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Conmiittee. The papers 
presented to the Committee would be published later as 
occasional p^pen. 

This report incorporates data from all of the conunissi- 
oned studies, papers presented to the Committee during the 
year and findings from individual and group research by 
members of the Committee. It is presented to the State 
Board of Education for the sole purpose of enhancing the 
successful participation of black citizens in the educational 
systems v( Florida. 



vi 
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PART II. COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 



The State Board of Education Advisory Committee on 
the Education of Bhcks in Florida has focused primarily on 
gathering data on, examining implications of and recom- 
mending solutions to areas of concern related to providing 
quality educational experiences for Florida's black citizens. 
To accomplish these objectives, the Committee has com- 
pilied pertinent information gathered from the statewide 
conference in Daytona Beach, expert testimony given by 
educational professionals and commissioned studies and ihe 
status report. 

A newdiairman was i^^pointed early in 1986. Presiding over 
the statewide conference in Daytona Beach was bis first 
official task. A transitional committee meeting was held as a 
bridge activity between the outgoing and incoming commit- 
tee members. The conferees were repTesentaiive of a cross- 
section of educators, legislators and their 'Uaff^, cabinet 
members and representatives from other stale agencies. 

During the year, four regular committee meetings were 
held. In March 1986thecommitteecommissioDedaresearch 
team to conduct a thorough study ot the status of the educa- 
tion of Blacks in Florida. The team members are: 

Dr. Charles U. Smith, Principal Investigator 

Florida AAM Univenity 

Dr. Sheila Fleming, Edward Waters College 

Dr. Elficd Pinkard, Florida Memorial College 

Mrs. Shirley Lee, Bethune-Cookman College 

The resulting status report is a baseline document that will 
better enable the State Board of Education Advisory Com- 
mittee to make recommendations to the State Board of 
Education, the Board of Regents, the Postsecondary Educa- 
tion Planning Commission, the State Board of Community 
Colleges, and the Legislature. Data gathered from state 
agencies and private institutions were used to provide a 
historical perspective on the education of Blacks at the 
elementary, secondary, ar J postsecondary levels. The study 
examines major educational reforms initiated by the Florida 
Legislature and gives special attention to the impact or 
potential impact of these reforms upon black students. 

In the two forum-type committee meetings, the following 
persons presented papers: 

1. Alvin B. White, Assistant Superintendent 

DuvrJ County Public Schools, Jacksonville, Florida 
""Problems of Black School StudenU in Grades 

2. Dr. Barbara H. Wilson, PrincipAl 

Bennett Elementary School, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 
""An Identification of Problems Affecting 
Elementary Schools and How These Problems Affect 
Black StudenU** 

3. Dr. Thomas A. Jackson, Dean 

College of Education, Florida AAM Univerity 
Tallahassee, Florida 

**Critical Problems of Blacks in Lower Grades** 
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4. Mr. Sam Horton, General Director 
Secondary Education 

Hillsborough County Public Schools, Tampa, 
Florida 

5. Mr. Otis Mason, Superintendent 

St. Johns County Public Schools, St. Augustine, 
Florida 

""Problems of Black Children in Elementary School** 

6. Mr. Levi Mcintosh, Principal 

Ribault Junior High School, Ja ^onville, Florida 
""Problems Facing Black Youngsters io Secondary 
Schools** 

7. Dr. Adelbert Jones, Associate Professor 
College of Education, Florida A&M University 
Tallahassee, Florida 

""Collaborative Recruitment Proposal for Prospec- 
tive Minority Group Teachen** 

8. Dr. Roy Phillips, Vice President 
Office of Public Affairs 

Miami-Dade Community College, Miami, Florida 
""A Proposal for Increasing the Retention Rate of 
Black and Other Minority Students in Florida's 
Postsecondary Education System** 

9. Dr. Leonard Bryant, Jr., Dean 
Student Development 

Broward Community College, Coconut Creek, 
Florida 

''Blacks in the Florida Community College System ** 

To f drther examine the sUtus of the education of Blacks 
in Florida, the ch^urman appointed peraons to coordinate 
special mini-studies on topics pertinent to providing basic 
information and support data for a full understanding of the 
problem as it now exists. Five studies were assigned: 

1. Dr. Jack L. Gant, commissioned June 6, 1986 
''A Study of Problems in K-6** 

?. Dr. Leonard Bryant, commissioned June 6, 1986 
""Enrollment and Graduation Trends of Blacks in 
Florida Community Colleges, 1960-1985** 

3. Dr. Andrew Robinson, commissioned November 28, 
1986 

""Problems Encountered by Blacks Enrolled in Second- 
ary Schools** 

4. Dr. Israel Tribble, commissioned 
November 28, 1986 

""Factors Influencing Blacks Going on to Graduate 
and Professional School** 

5. Dr. Ralph Turner, commissioned November 28, 
1986 

""Blacks in Science and Technology Courses and 
Programs in Secondary Schools, Community Col- 
leges and 

Colleges and Universities** 
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PART III. SUMMARY DATA 



Presentations were made to and papers and support doc- 
uments were reviewed by the Advisory Committee, which 
provided basic data on Florida's blacks school population, 
kindergarten through cdlege. Factors included were: fam- 
ily characteristics, learning environment, academic perfor- 
mance patterns at the secondary and post-secondary levels, 
and other influences directly related to the educational sta- 
tus of blacks in Florida. More specifically, the presenters 
addressed: 

1. Bhick family demognq)hics 

2. Employment status and income 

3. Test standards, student performance, and student 
tracking 

4. High school promotion, drop-outs, and graduation 
rates 

5. Special programs participation 

6. School discipline disparities 

7. Instruction delivery 

8. Teacher education status 

9. College entry, enrollment patterns, and curriculum 
choices 

10. Community colleges 

11. Finandalaid 

1. Black fliMty iwogn^iMci 

Mack Floridians comprise 13% (1.5 million) of the state's 
population, and it is expected that this number will surpass 
14% by the year 2000. The rektively yovng age of the black 
population implies the necessity for statewide educational 
phuming for black studenU. For example, the median age of 
Blacks is 24 years, compared to 34.7 years for the total 
population* Ahnost 38% are under 18 years of agr, more 
that 40% are under 19 years of age, and 3 1 % are between 5 
and 19 yean of age. In the total population 27.6% are under 
19 years of age, and the proportion is expected to decrease to 
23.3% by the year 2000. In contrast, wherein Blacks cur- 
rently constitute 20% of the total popuUtion between 5-19 
years of age, this proportion is expected to reach 25% by the 
year 2000. Hence, the percent of Bhicks within the group will 
increase, while the percent of the total K-12 school age 
population group wUl decrease. 

Statistics show that many of Florida's black school-age 
youngsters are being reared in female-headed households. 
The result of which unfavorably impacts the psychological 
development, educational progress, and overall social 
behavior of these chiklren. In 1980, 75% of black households 
in Florida were family househoMs, of which 43% were 
headed by females. No husband was present in about 90% of 
the female^eaded household. Sixty-eight percent (68%) of 
femak housdioUers without husbands had an average of 2.2 
children under 18 yean of age Itving with them. In total, 
of Mack children under 18 yean of age lived in ringle- 
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parent, female-headed homes, 53% lived in two-parent 
homes. 

The vast majority of female householders were separated, 
widowed, or divorced. The data show that almost one out of 
every two black women who marry eventually becomes 
separated, widowed or divorced. In 1980, 29.6% of black 
males and 46.5% of black females 15 years or older who had 
once married had become separated, widowed, or divorced. 
Therefore, the State of Florida must consider the propor- 
tion and consequences of broken homes if children of these 
homes are expected to participate fully in the educational 
system. 

2. EaiploynMat status and income 

By the year 2000, mc:e %rhite coUar" than "blue collar** 
workers will exist. Also by that time, the need for the 
'^machine operator** in industry will begin to diminish and 
eventually disappear. 

The Advisory Conunittee received reporu that Blacks in 
the work force are in jobs where pay is low and working 
hours are long. One presentor reported, ''In many instances, 
black parentt (parentt in general) have to work two or three 
jobs to make ends meet.** Parentt continually express the 
belief that if they do not work two jobs, they cannot support 
their family. It is evident that the American social structure 
perpetuates values which demand that parents work more 
than one job to feed their families, to be considered decent 
parentt, and to renuun functional. 

The number of unemployed black youths in Florida, 16 
yi ars of age and older, in 1970 was approximately twice as 
large as their white counterparts. In 1982 and 1983, the 
unemployment rates for Bhicks were 16% and 16.S%respec- 
t vely. During the same periods, the unemployment rates for 
^^tes were 6.6% in 1982, 7.1% in 1983. 

The dispersion of employees into varied occupations 
demonstrates that Blacks are centralized in low status posi- 
tions. The enterprises with the highest mass of Blacks are 
''services,** both personal and professional. 

Income difference reflectt great discrepancy in the median 
income between Blacks and Whites in Florida. The income 
of black households represented 56% and 61% of white 
households in 1969 and 1979, respectively. Differences for 
black and white males, age 15 and older were comparable. 
However, the median income of black females age 15 and 
older represented 73% and 77% for the same period. 

In 1980, 54% of black females over 15 years of age, com- 
pared to 37% of white females, were in the labor force. The 
median income for bhick women in 1979 was approximately 
two thirds of their white counterpartt. 

Proportionaly, the number of Blacks without income was 
twice as high as that of White in 1969, and three times as high 
in 1979. In addition, as recently as 1979, one third of Flori- 
da^ black population earned below the poverty level, three 
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times the state average and more than four times the propor- 
tion of Whites. 

In brief, the occupation and income rate conditions of 
Blacks in Florida aie worse today than in the past decade. In 
the total population, particulaily in comparision to Whites, 
the situation of Blacks has not improved significantly. 
Occupational and income inequalities not only continue to 
exist between Blacks and Whites, but in many instances they 
are also becoming more and more pronounced. Even in 
areas in which Blacks seem to be improving, their impro\ e • 
ment is consistently less than that of the total population, 
especially Whites. 

3. Test staadards, stadenl pcrforr..aiice, and stvdent 

The Florida Legislature has enacted statutes requiring a 
statewide comprehensive plan for mathematics, sdenoe, and 
computer education; it has passed the RAISE Bill (Raise 
Achievement in Secondary Education), which spedfies high 
school graduation course requirements in English, history, 
mathematics, government, economics, fine arts, natural 
science, and other discqilines to be initiated and increased 
gradually over a period of years. It also hat mandated a 
comprdiensive standardized achievement testing pr«»grain, 
idiich inchides the Student Statewide Assessment Test (I 
and II) for high schooi graduation and the Schokstic Apti- 
tude Test (SAT) or the American CoUege Test (ACT) for 
college admission. 

The Student Statewide Assessment Test (SSAT-I) is a set 
of basic skills tesu administered at grades 3, 5, 8 and 10. It is 
designed to assess achievement of minimum student per- 
formance standards in reading, writing, and m a t h em a t i c s. 
Before passing to the succeeding grade, students must meet 
the standards. 

TheStudent Statewide Assessment Test(SSAT-II), admini- 
stered in grades 1 1 and 1 2, is designed to assess achievement 
of minimum standards in reading, writing, and mathemat- 
ics, with an Jnlity to apply these basic skills to everyday 
living. Beginning in 1982, students had to pass the SSAT-II 
prior to receiving a regular high school diploma. 

Student seeking admission to public postsecondary 
education in Florida must show evidence of having taken 
either the SAT or the ACT. Admission to State University 
System (SUS) institutions requires a legislatively mandated 
score. Many view the legislative actions as progressive man- 
dates to achieve appropriate standards. However, the 
demand for increased standards as a strategy for improving 
Florida schools was not accompanied by emphasis upon 
improving the quality of instruction. Educational leaden 
presenting papers to the Advisory Committee agreed that 
the results of the thrust toward excellence have dealt a telling 
blow to the education of Blacks in Florida. There q>pears to 
be an undeniable justificationthat the marginal position of 
black studenu in Florida is now being proliferated, and dau 
regarding the testing programs support this conclusion. 

An analysis of achievement on the SSAT-I indicates that 
black studentt continue to lag behind all other ethnic 
groups. In 1977 the derived composite score for black stu- 
dents was 54, compared to white composite score of Ix By 
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1985 the composite scores for black and white students 
improved to 79 and 92, respectively. 

k 1977, 20% more whites than Blacks passed the SSAT-II 
on the first attempt. However, during the 1985 SSAT-II 
administration, the passing rate for Blacks on the communi- 
cations section on the first try was 74%, comprred with 93% 
for Whites. Black students did not do as weU on the mathe- 
matics section of the SSAT-II test. In 1977, 23% Blacks 
achieved passing rates, compared to 76% for white studenu. 
The 53 percentage point difference between Black and 
White mathenutics scores in 1977 was reduced to 22 points 
in 1985. 

During the period 1980-86, the standard for uncondi- 
tional admission to State University System (SUS) institu- 
tions required a prescribed score on the SAT and/or ACT. 
From 198041 through 1982-83, the required score on the 
SAT and ACT was 800 and 1 7, respectively. From 1983-84 
through 1985-86, the standard was 840 and 17, respectively. 
In 1986, the SAT composite was 900; the ACT, 19. 

In 1983-84, 16354 Hacks graduated from Florida public 
high schools. Of this number, 3,256 took the SAT; only 659, 
or 20% made a score of 840 or more. On the ACT in 1983-84, 
3,0 14 eleventh and twelfth graders took the test; 553, or 19%, 
made the required test score of 17 or more. 

As the average score for Mack studenu enrolled in State 
University System institutions between 1980-1985 increased 
from 735 to 820, a similar increase occurred on the ACT 
from 15 to 17. A significant number of Blacks still do not 
meet the prescribed standards for admission to the State 
University System institutions. If the SAT and ACT scores 
are raised to 1,000 and 24, respectivdy, only 184 Macks will 
make the required score on the SAT and, based on the 
current performance, only 106 on the ACT. 

The fact that equal access alone has not created educa- 
tional opportunity is of great concern to black educators. If 
black children have equal acoeu, they should also have 
equal opportunity for equal benefiu of such access. The 
focus on quality has functioned as a strata of selectivity 
which segregates high and low achieven by tracking low 
achievers into a curriculum that is segmented, while high 
achievers are placed in accelerated courses and participate in 
college preparatory/ hi^ quality advance programs. This 
tracking results in greater disparity of achievement levels 
between black and white students after the third grade. 
Evidence shows that when a teacher expecu much of a child, 
the child, produces much; but when a teacher expecu little 
of achild, the child produces little. Teacher expecutions of 
pupil performance are often derived from many sources, 
important a*v^ong which are standardized tests of 
achievement. 

In addition, the teacher's expectations may be based upon 
a pupil's apparent affluence and background. One explana- 
tion is that due to assumed tnd apparent deficits in learning 
and experiences, teachers expect less from students of low 
socio-economic status. Thus, students with low socio- 
economic backgrounds are assigned to less sophisticated 
tracks and are taught accordingly. And studenu assigned to 
these tracks generally expect less of themselves and respond 
accordingly. Comextual data which shows differences in 
family income and education level of test takers may also 
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present implications of differences in test scores between 
white students and black students. 

Placing students in a group labeled slow or lo' stigmat- 
izes them, a fact reflected in their loss of interest in studying 
and learning, thereby further debilitatingtheir achievement. 
Teachers indicate that they stress high levels of conceptual 
learning with high ability students. However, the quality of 
learning experiences offered students labeled slow needs to 
be comparable to that provided groups labeled more able. 

In recent years the College Level Academic Skills Test 
(CLAST) has become an indicator of basic skills acquired 
in the lower division of colleges. It also has become a means 
to many ends: obtaining financial aid, moving from lower to 
upper academic divisions and assessing and evaluating 
students. 

During the Tint administration of CLAST in October 
1983, Blacks scored lower in every category than did their 
white counterparts. In computation the passing rate for 
Blacks was 68%, compared to 94% for Whites; in reading, 
90% for Blacks, 99% for Whites; in the essay component, 
63% for Blacks, 88% for Whites. 

Since the first administration, however. Blacks have 
improved their performance on CLAST. Utilizing the i 984- 
85 standards for all administrjitions in thee computation 
component, the percentage of Blacks passing was 8-10% 
lower than Whites. In the first administration. Blacks were 
20% lower. The highest passing percentage for Blacks was in 
reading, with a 90% average passing rate (except 53% in 
June 1984 and 79% in October 198S). 

In the cjsey component* Blacks score nearly 20 points 
below Whites, creating the largest area of disparity. A lower 
score point disparity between Blacks and Whites exists in 
reading and writing. 

Although students who successfully complete necessary 
coUege preparatory work have higher CLAST passing rates 
than their underprepared counterparts who do not, they still 
have lower passing rates than students who begin without 
deficiencies. Two explanations for this situation have been 
suggested. First, once students complete the coUege prepar- 
atory courses, they may not be inclined to take courses 
beyond those required; and in the required courses, students 
are likely to earn an average grade. Second, college prepara- 
tory intervention at the undergraduate level may provide 
too little too late, with not enough emphasis given to 
required essential college preparatory courses. 

4. High school promotion, drop-outs, and 
graduation rates 

Promotion rates represent successful student progress 
through the system at the expected time. Promotion rates 
indicate support offered students, as well as vitality of 
instruction given. 

Nonpromotion can be viewed as an attempt to make 
certain students meet performance standards as defined by 
law in Florida. These requirements are incorporated in pupil 
progression plans at all grade levels in every school district. 
Out of «i total black school enrollment of 347,507, the 
number of black students retained in 1974 shows that 
15,971, or 5%, were not promoted. In 1984 the black school 
enrollment was 353,999; of this number, 36,673, or just 



under 10%, were retained. Between 1975 and 1984, with only 
a 2% increase in black s<^hool enrollment, a 44% increase 
prevailed in the number of black students retained. Florida's 
stricter education performance standards may account for 
this increase in nonpromotion rates. 

Consistently, statistics show that the largest percentage of 
students not promoted was in the 9th grade, followed by the 
10th grade. The lowest number of nonpromoted students 
was in the 12th grade. 

The literature strongly suggests that dropping out of 
school is the end product of a series of complex interactions 
and events. Factors which seem to impinge upon success for 
students in school are the expectations of parents, the pres- 
ence of both parents in the home, the harmony within the 
family, and the effectiveness of piuents to manage their 
children's behavioral problems. 

One of the goals of the state of Florida is to sustain the 
intellectual growth of students until successful jraduation. 
However, educators cited many reasons for students leaving 
school. Most frequently mentioned were, students: become 
tired of school, want to secure employment or become vic- 
tims of teen-age pregnancy. In 1975 black students repres- 
ented 31 .85% of the students who dropped out of school in 
the Dade County School District. In 1978, Blacks repre- 
sented over 20% of the dropout population in eight of the ten 
largest school districts. In 1981, black students in Dade, 
Palm Beach, and Duval County School Districts repre- 
sented more than 20% of the dropout population. At the end 
of the 1984-85 school year, 40,957 of 1,558,919 students 
dropped out of school, and 9,436 of these were black. 

Data regarding the years of schooling of Blacks 25 years 
of age and older show that 43% of black males and 46% of 
black female were high school graduates. The percentage of 
white males and females who graduate^ irom high school 
was 70% and 69%, respectively. Moreover, 56% of Blacks 
receiving high school diplomas were females, and 44% were 
male. 

5« Special programs participation 

In an attempt to retain students, many school districts 
have instituted what is popularly known as alternative edu- 
cation programs, curricula designed to retain students who 
may be subject to suspension orexpulsion from school. The 
programs also include students who have become uninter- 
ested, are low achievers, are potential dropouts, or exhibit 
behavioral problems in the regular school program. These 
students experience a different kind of learning environment— 
one utilizing learning programs, individualized prescriptive 
contracts, and behavioral counseling. The 1984-85 Statisti- 
cal Report by the State Department of Education shows an 
increase in the number of students in alternative education 
programs over previous reporting periods. 

The State of Florida has identified several categories of 
programs as exceptional student programs. These catego- 
ries represent an attempt to place and educate students 
identified as having special educational needs. Criteria for 
inclusion in these programs may come from battery of 
objective instruments and/ or a subjective rating from a 
classroom teacher. 
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The following exGq)tionaI student education programs 
are specific categories required by the U.S. Office of Civil 
Rights for reporting racial data: Educable Mentally Handi- 
capped, Trainable Mentally Handicapped and, Speech/- 
Language and Hearing Impaired. Black students participate 
in all of these programs. 

According to 1984 Florida State Department of Educa- 
tion membership in the Educable Mentally Handicapped 
programs was 15,454, representing a decrease of 3,233 stu- 
dents since 1980. Most of the participants in four of the five 
regions in Florida are black students. Among the Trainable 
Mentally Handicapped, 1,639 black students were enrolled, 
accounting for 33% of 4,967 students. 

Specific Learning Disabilities (SLD) include conditions 
such as dyslexia, developmental aphasia, brain injuries, or 
other disorders related to processes involved in understand- 
ing spoken and written language. In the fall of 1984 the 
58,154 students enrolled in programs under this umbrella 
represented the largest group in the exceptional students 
program. The 16,080 black students in the program repre- 
sented 27.5% of those in the program. Since 1980, the enroll- 
ment in the emotionally handicapped programs in school 
districts has shown a steady increase, with 35.7% or 9,219 
members of the black student population enrolled in these 
programs. In the fall of 1984, black students enrolled in the 
Speech/ Language and Hearing Impaired Program (S/ LH) 
represented 1.85% of 46,903 students enrolled. 

Black students have been classified overwhelmingly as 
mentally reta^'ded; hardly ever are they denoted fis gifted and 
talented by Florida's public schools; in 1977 only 698 of 
20,680, or 3%, of the ^ted and talented wen: black. 

In the Gifted Program (GP), enrollment increased from 
28, 14 1 in 1980-8 1 to 40,736 in 1984-85; this incrcBsc included 
1,855 black students which represented 0.5% of the fall 1984 
partidpants, a 2% increase since 1980. 

The Specific Learning Disabilities (SLD) program 
involves the largest number of students throughout 
Florida's school system. Blacks are disproportionately 
represented in this program. 



pensions, but again, above the black representation. White 
students who were suspended from school that year repres- 
ented 57% of the toul, below their 55.99% representation of 
total membership. 

During the 1984-85 school year, 77,279 students in Flor- 
ida public schools were suspended and placed in in-school 
suspension centers. Of these, 3 1% were black students while 
59% were white. 

Florida Statutes, Section 228.04(17), defines corporal 
punishment as *^iie moderate use of physical force or physi- 
cal contact by a teacher or principal as may be necessary to 
maintain discipline or to enforce school rule.** The statute 
further states that corporal punishment does not include use 
of unreasonable force by a teacher or principal as may be 
necessary for the protection of himself or other students 
from disruptive students. 

Regardless of the number of times they are punished, 
students are counted only once. Between 1982-83 and 1983- 
84, the number of students receiving corporal punishment 
decreased by 23,582 or 13.16%. Of the 1^5,622 studenU 
receiving corporal punishment in 1983-84 in Florida public 
schook, 35.5% were black, 60.8% white. In 1984-85, 141,107 
students received corporal punishment; of these 36.35% of 
the total group, 51,297, were black, a proportionately high 
number; 60.43%, or 85,274, were white. Data from one 
school district indicate that during 19^7-78, a total of 2,025 
students received corporal punishment and that 1,692, or 
83. 56%, of the total were bku:k. These figures represent 23% 
of the total black student membership. In the same school 
district, the 1978-79 data show that !,816 students received 
corporal punishment and that 1 ,534 black studenU, or 85%, 
were included in the total. The number of black students 
included in the total represents 2 1% of the total black stu- 
dent membership. 

During the 1976-77 school year, nearly 6,000 students 
were refened to court or juvenile centers. Of these students, 
64% (3,782) were classified as white, 34% black. The number 
of students referred to the system in 1983-84 rose to 24,218, 
of which 2&% were black, and 69% (16,665) white. 



6. School discipline dbptfities 

Suspension, corporal punishment, expulsion, referral to 
courts or juvenile authorities, and referral to alternative 
education programs for disciplinary measures are discipli- 
nary actions which occur in Florida public schools. Disci- 
plinary actions were taken against Hispanic and Blacks 
more often than students of any other racial /ethnic group, 
males more often than females. 

Black students have been suspended from schools in 
numbers vastly disproportionate to their membership in the 
school population. Statewide in 1 976-77, Blacks comprised 
4 1 % of students suspended between one and twenty days but 
comprised only 23% of the student population. The percen- 
tage of black students who were suspended in 1978-79 was 
39%, accounting for 57% of total suspensions and in total 
enrollment. In 1983-84, 38% of total suspensions from 
school were black, well above the 23.6 1 % total black enroll- 
ment for that year. Florida State Department statistics for 
the 1984-85 school year revealed that 38,712 black students 
)"-^re suspended from school, representing 37% of total sus- 



7* Delivery of instruction 

One purpose of education is to prepare the individual to 
assume a responsible role in complex social structure 
Society continuously demands new skills and new techno- 
logy, therefore the educational system must furnish the indi- 
vidual with the ability to adapt to learn new skills. 

The first few years of school can be crucial to developing 
the child's interest to learn. The child's enthusiasm, if 
crushed, can effectively destroy his will, hence his ability, to 
learn later in life. Teaching methods should enable a student 
to learn out of interests. Since this approach is a way to 
encourage inquisitivenes and to break down barriers and 
prejudices against subjects which are essential to 0|>erating a 
nation, primary education must provide the child the ability 
and desire to learn; secondary education must furnish the 
child's mind with a large variety of subjects which will 
provide knowledge for mastery of skills and di3ciplines. The 
last two years of high school should be used to furnish a 
university entrant with academic subjects and new techno- 
logical skills. 

II 



Historically, some teachers have acted as a filter to help 
differentiate the elite from the masses in the social structure. 
This filter philosophy places the responsibility for learning 
entirely upon the student. Those who survived the pursuit of 
academic endeavors were differentiated from those who 
lacked survival skills. Some educators have assumed that a 
standard for a learning environment exists. The error in this 
iq>proach is that quality of instruction is specified in terms of 
group results. Recently, however, educators have been 
speaking of a curriculum for every student. The assumption 
is that each learner has a unique learning style. This empha- 
sis on the individual necessitates a demand for re-evaluation 
and change of traditionally accepted professional roles. 
Quality of instruction can be defined in terms of the degree 
to which the presenting, explaining, and ordering of ele- 
ments relate to a given individual. The burden of responsi- 
bility is shifting from the student to the school, from differ- 
entiating leamiiig readiness between students to bringing 
numy students up to an equal level of competence and 
knowledge. The challenge of these forces is being met most 
effectively by individualized instruction, that is by providing 
alternative methods and techniques to manage alternative 
modes of learning styles and attemative cultural back- 
grounds. 

Poor student performance at the postsecondary level led 
to the Florida Legislature enactment of the ""Educational 
Accountability Act of 1976.** Many educators viewed this 
Act as an appropriate strategy to make a positive impact 
upon public school education in Florida. The increase in the 
proportion of students meeting indentified standards indi- 
cates improvement in performance. Nevertheless, some 
educators feel high schools have not properly planned to 
assist large numbers f»f students to meet the standards on 
tests utilized as admission criteria for postsecondary educa- 
tion. Many teachers seem not to adq>t weekly tests to match 
the form of standarized tests. In addition, individual differ- 
ences, e.g., cultural differences, learning styles, pre-requisite 
skills etc., may not have been considered a part of the 
instructional design. 

A person's experiences form cornerstones for developing 
unique sets of characteristics through which experiences 
derive meaning. Teachers are aware that these characteris- 
tics function as individual differences. They are also aware 
that these differences are continuously amended and that 
they affect student performance. However, teachers have 
difficulty in making maximum use of individual differences 
a factor, which results in students* inability to reach their 
optimum level of perfonnance. 

It is important to recognize that success for students in the 
performance of teaming tasks is directly related to students* 
ability to process content information. However, other fac- 
tors affect student learning. One means of understanding 
individual differences is to analyze each student *s cognitive 
style. Individual differences are usually used to refer to a set 
of characteristics unique to each person. Identifying process 
factors through measurement of an individual^ cognitive 
style differences is important, because once the set of factors 
has been identified, learning prescriptions can be designed 
by employing instructional strategies to diversify presenta- 
^"-^n modidities to meet students* needs, interests, and abili- 
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ties. The most adequate way of coping with individual dif- 
ferences might be to alter instructional methods to fit 
aptitude patterns of the learner. To keep up with students 
rapidly expanding abilities, their instruction should provide 
necessary enrichment and challenge. The most important 
program objective should be to stimulate individual 
interests. 

The presenters appearing before the Advisory Committee 
contend that the logical events to meet individual needs of 
students are to design an individualized instructional pro- 
gram, train teachers to effectively utilize and manage the 
program, train students to participate in the individualized 
instructional process, deliver the instruction to the learner, 
design criterion reference test, and provide pre-post- 
administration of the test at various intervals. 

S. Teacher education status 

Professional teacher education majors, in addition to 
meeting course requirements, are required to pass three 
standardized tests for certification: the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test (SAT) or the American College Test (ACT), the Col- 
lege Level Academic Skills Test (CLAST), and the Florida 
Teacher Certification Examination (FTCE). 

The SAT and ACT test have the greatest impact upon 
recruitment and admission of students to teacher education 
programs, and at present, students must meet the standard 
of 900 and 19. respectively, on these test. 

The Florida Teacher Certification Examination (FTCE) 
is a test based on the thirty-seven (37) essential competencies 
identified by Florida educators as minimal entry skills for 
prospective teachers. The examination is divided into four 
(4) subtests: writing, reading, mathematics, and professional 
education. The writing subtest is multiple choice. Anyone 
may take the Florida Teacher Certification Examination. In 
1983 the best percentage of Blacks passing was in reading, 
the lowest in mathematics. And although the highest to 
lowest scores in subtests were reading, writing, and profes- 
sional education. Since the June 1983 administration. 
Blacks have not passed above the 60% mark on this subtest, 
except in the June 1985 administration in which Blacks 
passed at 64%. Whites passed reading at an average rate of 
90%, compared to Blacks passing at an average of 70%. The 
passing rate for Whites on the entire test was approximately 
89.4%, compared to 34.3% for Blacks. In a longitudinal 
study of four groups of Blacks who took the exam for the 
first time in 1981 and 1982, the passing rate was approxi- 
mately 65% after four administrations. 

Although teachers are certified to teach, the greater por- 
tion of them receive their degrees from predominantly white 
institutions and have minimal Uh'. ling to teach in multi- 
ethnic/multi-racial schools. The most significant burden 
which black children have faced in school was the absence of 
a standard in teacher-training institutions for preparing 
teachers to teach in multi-cultural/ multi-racial environ- 
ments. 

Although a multi-cultural standard was adopted by the 
National Crediting Association of Teacher Education 
(NCATE), teachers have inadequate educational founda- 
tions to manage the social, cultural, and lini^aistic differen- 
ces of an intergrated school. 



9. CoBefc entry, enroDiMiit pattmuu and amrkaliun 
cbokci 

Black and white high school graduates, have similar 
expecutions regarding entry to college. Of the 16,384 black 
students who graduated in 1984, 28.8% indicated that they 
would attend four-year institutions of higher education; 
10.S%, two-yean and 22.1%, other postsecondary educa- 
tion. Of the 60,629 white students who graduated in 1984, 
27.^^% indicated that they would attend four-year institu- 
•f higher education; 13.3%, two-year, and 27.9%, 
postsecondary education institution, in reality, only 
10.60% of the total graduating class of 1984 entcicd four- 
year institutions of higher education; 26.59%, two-year 
institutions; and 4.3%, some other postsecondary education 
institutions. 

The problems having an impact upon the education of 
Blacks in the State University System are consistent with 
problems at other levels. The dau show that in 1977,9.1%of 
thefirst-tinie-in<oUege(FnC) students were black. Between 
1977-1985, black FTICs varied by an average of 3% 
Between 1977 and 1984, black en** Jment in the lower divi- 
sion was slightly higher then in the upper. The defTerence 
was relatively small. For example, in 1977, 4,912 black 
students were enrolled in the lower division and 3,923 in the 
upper, in 1978, 4,099 Blacks were enrolled in the lower 
division, 4,458 in the upper. In 1982, however, a significant 
'^'^rtince existed in the number between the two levels, with 
4,314 black students in the lower and 2,831 in the upper. 

SUS Bbck Student Undergraduate EnroDment 
by Percentage 

IW7-78 IMMI IWI-82 1W2-83 IW^84 19^5 

10.4 9.9 9.9 9.4 8.9 8J 10.3 10.8 

The percentage of black undergraduates at predominantly 
white institutions (P WI) was approximately 6.0% during the 
same period. 

Black Undergraduate Enrollment at Predominantly 
White Institiitions (PWI) by Percentage 

1977-78 1978-79 197940 198041 1981-82 1982-83 198^84 198445 
6.7 6i 6.0 5.9 5.7 5.4 6J 6.7 

Thus, a review of data shows a uniform decrease in the 
percentage of total, as well as undergraduate, enrollment in 
the State University System (SUS) of Florida until the 1 983- 
84 academic year. 

These differences in number and percentage of black stu- 
dents in lower and upper division compare unfavorably to 
the corresponding number and percentage of white stu- 
denU. In 1977, 19,563 white students were enrolled i;i the 
lower division 39,888 in the upper, in 1978, 21,026 whites 
were in the lower division, 37,744 in the upper; in 1984, 
21,752 were in the lower division 35,362 iu the upper. Thus, 
while a larger number and percentage of white students were 
always enroUed at the undergrcduate upper division, most 
often the greater number and percentage of Blacks we*v in 
the lower divUion. Only in 1978, 198 1 , and 1983 were more 
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Blacks enrolled in the upper division than in the lower. In 
1981 and 1983, this difference in number was less than 100. 

In Florida, the private historically black colleges (HBCs) 
arc Bethuce-Cookman Collie, Edward Waters College, 
and Florida Memorial College. These institutions had a 
combined enrollment during this period of 3,567, approxi- 
mately 6 1 .% of the total number of Blacks attending private 
colleges in Florida. Enrollment hi, private HBCs has fluctu- 
ated between approximately 3,500 and 4,300. Bethune- 
Cookman College has the most consistent enroUment while 
Edward Waters College enrollment fluctuates. Florida 
Memorial College enrollment has increased by 57% since 
1 982. In private historically black colleges, the female enroll- 
ment more nearly approximates the male enroUment than in 
the State University System institutions. 

As in the State University System, business was the area in 
which most degrees were conferred at HBCs in 1983-8 1. 
Education was the second bugest area, and social sciences 
(psychology, sociology, urban studies, etc.) the third most 
popular degree conferred. The health professions were 
represented only at Bethune-Cookman Coll^. As in public 
institutions, a small number of black students received 
degrees in the sciences;; in 1983-84, students were attracted 
to biological science. Very few degrees were conferred in 
physical science. As of May 1985, all three institutions had 
dual degree programs in engineering. Available data indi- 
cated that the number of degrees awarded since 1980 has 
declined or fluctuated, with no q)preciable inciease. 

Unless someone makes serious effort to increase the col- 
lege attendance rate and level of retention, the percentage of 
undergraduate degrees conferred upon Blacks wiU probably 
continue to decline. Data show a decline in the percentage 
and number of black undergraduates at all levek of the 
Florida higher education system. Black enrollment has 
decreased from 13.8% of the total higher education enroll- 
ment in 1976 to 10.2% in 1981 . This decline is most dramatic 
for the percentage of black males. 

The increased enrollment of Blacks within the community 
college system poses an additional burden. This fact is true 
because the data indicate a higher attrition rate of students 
attending two-year colleges rather than four-year institu- 
tions. For every ten students entering college, only four will 
graduate four years later. The fifth will require additional 
yean to graduate. Of the remaining five students who 
dropped out, eventually two will re-enroll in other schools 
and finally receive a college degree. 

In 1980, 21% (1,942) majored in business and manage- 
ment, 21% (1,915) in professional education; the remaining 
58% selected majors in the other disciplines. Moreover, in 
1984 an increase of 31% students selected business and 
management disciplines. And although education remained 
students' second most popular choice, the number decreased 
to 14% ( U156) of student headcount. 

Comparable numbers of black males and females selected 
majors in the sciences; females were more highly represented 
in health sciences. In the sciences, females chose biological/- 
life sciences; males, physical science. 

Between 1980 and 1985, Blacks received approximately 
6.5% of the baccalaureate degrees conferred. Between 1080 
and 1985, Blacks received 6,787 degrees, averaging about 
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1,357 degrees received per year from the State Univeraity 
System. During these years, black females received at least 
61% of degrees awarded Blacks in the system. This compares 
with 50% of degrees granted to females of all races. 

By discipline. Blacks received the larger number of 
degrees in business. Viewed more closely, however, black 
females consistently received degrees in education, although 
in certain years more females were enrolled in business than 
education. The three most popular disciplines in which 
black males received degrees in 1980-84 were business, social 
science, and education. In 1985, black males received more 
degrees in engineering and engineering-related fields than in 
education. Hence, engineering seems to be replacing educa- 
tion as the third most popular field in which black males are 
receiving degrees in the system. 

An examination of black attrition rates shows black stu- 
dents on PWI campuses drop out at higher rates than 
Whites, particularly in academic fields that require enten- 
sive preparation in mathematics and science. Although 
Blacks reenroll at a higher rate than do Whites, their gradua- 
tion rate is much lower than white counterparts. 

It. Conuniinity Colleges 

Community colleges in Florida have been the most access- 
ible means of higher education for Blacks since 1970. But 
recent data reveal a dismal picture for continuing black 
access to these schools. Although the rate of black high 
school graduates increased between 1977 and 1984, the per- 
centage of first-time-in-college (FTIC) students in conunun- 
ity colleges has steadily decreased during the same period. In 
1978 Florida black hi(^ school graduates experienced a high 
of I9.S% of enrollment in conununity colleges; in 1979, 
18.3%. This decreasing trend continued to a 14.6% low in 
1983, IS.4% in 1984. Consequently, black FTIC students 
averaged about 10% less than white FTIC between 1977 and 
1984. 

The situation for full-time enrollment in community 
colleges is similar to FTIC students. Between 1977 and 1984 
the highest percentage of Blacks in community colleges was 
in 197"^ (14.3%). Since that time, however, the number and 
percentage of Blacks enrolled in conununity colleges have 
declined while the percentages of Whites remained the same 
and other minorities increased. Since 1978 black enrollment 
has remained slightly below 10%. 

A relationship exists between the decrease in the black 
enrollment in community colleges and the drastic decline in 
the percentage of financial assistance awarded to Blacks. 
This trend began in 1977-78 when 41 .4% of financial aid was 
awarded to Blacks. By 1983-84 Blacks received 22.2%. 
Comparatively, aid to Whites increased from 44.7% to 
57.4% during this same period. And in 1983-84 financial aid 
to minorities other than Blacks increased from 14.2% to 
19.5%. Thus, aid to these minorities (Hispanic, Asian, and 
the American Indian) increased by S% in this seven-year 
period while aid . to whites increased 13%; aid to Blacks 
decreased 19.2%. 

In conununity colleges, in all racial categories, the asso- 
ciate of art degree is awarded more often than the associate 
of science. Between 1977 and 1984, more than 75% of Blacks 
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chose the AA degree track. During this same time, Blicks 
received approximately 8% of all community college asso- 
ciate degrees. 

The correlation between black enrollment and percentage 
of degrees awarded Blacks is instructive. For example, when 
the largest number of Blacks enrolled in 1977 and 1978, the 
highest percentage of Blacks awarded degrees was 9%. 
While enrollment of Blacks in community colleges fluctu- 
ated and eventually declined between 1977 and 1984(14% to 
9%), the percentage of black graduates averaged about 8% 
during the same period. On the average, 14% of all certifi- 
cates awarded between 1975-84 were to Blacks. A higher 
percentage of certificates veraus the number of degrees was 
awarded to Blacks. 

A dramatic decline prevails in the number of community 
colleges students tran^erring to four-year institutions. 

Between 1976 and 1984, the laigest number of black 
community colleges transfera was in 1976, 1,242. 

Since 1980 the number of black community college 
transfers has been less than 1,000. The number declined to 
826 in 1983-84. The figure represents a 34% decline. 

Data for 1984 also indicate that only a small percentage of 
the enrollment at HBCUs was through transfer. Less than 2% 
of the enrollment could be attributed to transfers. The 
majority of these transfers came from predominantly white 
two-year institutions. 



11. Financial Aid 

The distribution of fmandal aid to Blacks in the SUS has 
declined since 1978. During 1978-83 grants decreased stead- 
ily, from 3.5% (1978) to 25. 1% (1983), a reduction of 10.2%. 
Grants to Whites fluctuated, with the tendency to increase 
a ^ Proximately 7%, except in 1980 when grants increased by 
14%. Loans for Blacks also decline between 1978 and 1983. 
In 1978, 22.5% of the total loans was awarded to Blacks; in 
1983 they received only 14.9%. SimUarly, in 1980 and 1981 
loans decreased drastically for Blacks, with a simultaneous 
increase for Whites (14%) during the same period. Between 
1978 and 1983 the overall 8% decrease for Blacks in this 
category compared to an 8 percent increase for Whites 
during this same period. Blacks also lost in student employ- 
ment in 1978 Blacks received 24.6%; by 1983, only 17.1%. 
This overall 7% decrease for Blacks compared to a 7% 
increase for Whites. Only in scholarships were awards to 
Blacks constant. On the average, during this 1978-83 period, 
blacks received 17-19% of total scholarships awarded; 
Whites averaged 76% of the total. 

During the period, scholarship awards to Blacks decieased 
while awards to Whites remained constant, except for a 13% 
drop in 1983-84. Blacks lost approximately 20% in grants 
awarded between 1977 and 1984 while grants to Whites 
fluctuated only slightly. Other minorities experienced a con- 
sistent increase in grants awarded. The situation in other 
awards categories for Blacks was similar: loans and student 
employment show consistent decline in the black percentage 
of the total awarded. This data indicates the potential for 
serious difficulties in the financing of higher education for 
black students. 
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Approximately 90% of Florida's private HBC students 
received financial aid in 1983-84. State scholarships and 
PELL grants accounted for the largest portion of financial 
aid awards. 

Guaranteed higher education loans accounted for a sizeable 



sum of student aid. Institutional scholarships provided an 
important source of aid for students in these institutions, 
especially Florida Memorial College and Bethune-Cookman 
Q>llege, where 20 percent and 18 percent, respectively, of 
total students received this aid. 



PART IV. RECOMMENDATIONS 



A. Committee Recommedations 

1. Access to four year programs by black citizens who 
were graduated from high schools prior to the new 
standards for admission should be facilitated by 
some BOR policy revision. 

2. The 1989 CLAST standards would exclude a major- 
ity of black students from participation in the upper 
division of the State University System, thus losing 
precious human resources for the State of Florida. 
Research consistently shows that a combination of 
standardized test scores and classroom performance 
(CPA) is the best forecaster of future academic sue* 
cess. It is recommended that a combination of 
CLAST scores and CPA be used as criteria for meet- 
ing the academic performance requirements in lieu 
of the stated scores for the accepted 1989 CLAST 
standard. 

3. Each community colleges and university should 
make provisions for each eligible student, irrespec- 
tive of race, gender or economic status, to take the 
CLAST. Each institution should present a detailed 
plan to the appropriate governing board for correc- 
tive action, results to be reported to the State Board 
of Education. 

4. Kindergarten through twelve schools seeking merit 
school status should be required to include criteria 
for improvement for minority students. Schools 
must meet the achievement standards for minority 
students before receiving merit funds. 

5. The State Board of Education must identify those 
schools in which black students' performances on the 
SS AT program are below the system's requirements. 
The district should develop an annual plan approved 
by Department of Education to improve the perfor- 
mance of minorities and evaluate the effectiveness of 
the program. 

6. Elementary, middle and high school science and 
mathematics teachers need to be more effective in 
teaching and motivating students to learn the basic 
sciences and mathematics. The State Board of Edu- 
cation is requested to establish a mechanism to pro- 
mote awareness of careers in scientific fields as 
options for Blacks and to provide effective teaching 
of science and mathematics in schools. 



7. Laboratory experiments are essential components of 
biology, chemistry and physics courses in high 
school. Laboratory experiments not only reinforce 
classroom concepts and train students to observe the 
laws of nature, but they also serve as catalysts to 
motivate students to enjoy science. The State Board 
of Education is request^ to provide laboratory facil- 
ities and equipment to enhance classroom teaching 
m those school districts with a large population of 
black students. 

8. There is an abundance of data documenting the 
severe underrepresentation of Blacks in the field of 
science, mathematics, engineering, medicine, and 
allied health. A massive effort is necessary to correct 
this underrepresentation of Blacks in these scientific 
areas. Therefore, the State Board of Education is 
requested to establish resources for summer insti- 
tutes and Saturday academies of science to increase 
the black population in the sciences, engineering, 
mathematics, and related areas. 

9. There is a need for most Blacks in Florida to be 
enrolled in biology, chemistry, mathematics, and 
physics courses at the high school level. This will 
contribute significantly toward more Blacks being 
able to pursue careers in biology, chemistry, mathe- 
matics, physics, and engineering. Therefore, the 
State Board of Education is requested tc establish a 
mechanism to increase significantly the number of 
black students enrolled in courses within each school 
district. 

1 0. Florida A&M University and the three private black 
colleges in Florida are very successful in producing 
black scientists, engineers, and mathematicians, in 
comparison to the predominantly white institutions 
in Florida. The Legislature is requested to establish 
an annual appropriation of one million doUan to the 
four predominantly black institutions in Florida to 
establish scholarships which will attract black stu- 
dents to pursue degrees in mathematics, basic science, 
and er gineering. 

1 1. A Private Sector/ Public Sector Jobs and Scholar- 
ships Office should be established and funded in the 
Office of the Governor for black youths. This office 
would be responsible for developing a structure and 
obtaining private sector/ public sector leadership 
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involvement in every major u^'ban area to secure 
summer and part-time jobs for black youths in the 
communities* as well as developing support pro- 
grams for scholarships and/ or financial aid, which 
would assure each black youth who completes high 
school that he or she will have adequate financial 
support to attend college. 

12. A three-pronged program designed to revitalize 
Florida's recruitment and support of black teachers 
should be adopted and funded by the Legislature and 
the State Board of Education: 

a. The award process of Florida Teacher Scholar- 
ship funds shall be decentralized so that individ- 
ual colleges and universities may award the scho- 
larships directly to prospective black teacher 
education majors. This process would allow such 
students to apply directly to the college or univer- 
sity of their choice for both admission and scho- 
larship award, and the college or university would 
have ' authority to admit them and award them 
scholkif hips on a timely basis. 

b. A grant shouU be made to each state university 
and the three private HBCs to support black 
prospective teachers engaged in innovative teacher 
education programs. Such black students may be 
recruited from specific target groups such as: 
graduates of coUegcs of arts and sciences, presently- 
employed teacher aides, substitute teachers, early 
retirees from other fields like the military and 
non-traditional college students. 

c. Establish a challenge/ matching gift program for 
colleges and universities to secure private contri- 
butions which would be matched by public funds, 
dollar for dollar, to support black students inter- 
ested in majoring in teacher education. This pro- 
gram would be an incentive to colleges and uni- 
versities to involve the corporate community and 
private individuals in the support of efTorts 
designed to attract black students to the teaching 
profession. 

13. An initial annual allocation of $100,000 should be 
provided to the Florida Institute of Education to 
design and implement a teacher recruiting campaign 
specifically directed at black high school and college 
students. In consonance with its mission, the Insti- 
tute should work with school districts, community 
colleges and universities to develop, enhance, and 
assist in the institutionalization and carrying out of 
this task. The Institute should work with established 
units concerned with teacher recruitment, such as the 
Teacher Recruitment and Referral Service of the 
Center for Career Development Services, the Future 
Educators Clubs of Florida, teacher organizations, 
and appropriatefoundations concerned with teacher 
recruitment. 

14. A thorough study of the education of Blacks in 
community colleges should be made to determine the 

^ causes oflowenrollmenU, high rates of attrition, low 
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rates of graduation of Blacks with AA and AS 
degrees, and decline in number of black students 
with A A degrees transferring to the State University 
System. The study should be conducted by an inde- 
pendent higher education consulting firm in consul- 
tation with the leadership of the community colleges; 
and the staff shoukl include the services of some of 
the most noted black educators in America. 

A plan of action shoukl include requirements for 
new dollars from the legislature as well as sources of 
dollars which can be redirected to meet the require- 
ments of the plan. 

Promising practices, such as, a) academic support 
tutorial laboratories within the departments of 
mathematics, science, and communications, b) 
exemplary teacher preparation programs for com- 
munity college teachers, and c) inservice training 
in teaching of diverse populations and manage- 
ment of diversity should be examined by the 
study. 

15. To give immediate assistance to community colleges 
in their effort to meet the needs of black students, the 
funding of college-preparatory courses should be 
increased at the system level and at each individual 
community college. 

16. Funding the existing McKnight Centers should be 
continued for five years, and funds for the establish- 
ment of five new centers shoukl be provided. 

1 7. Students suffer disadvantages in the classroom when 
the content of the curriculum is partly or largely 
unrelated to their own socio-cultural environment 
and experiences. They suffer a sense of alienation 
which results in their dropping out psychologically 
from classroom activities and engenders poor self- 
concepts and self-esteem. The Department of Educa- 
tion shoukl direct audit teams to give special atten- 
tion to the inclusion of multi-cultural textbooks and 
library and other curricula materials to ensure that 
they reflect the contribution of Blacks and other 
minorities. 

18. A clearing house and resource center for the collec- 
tion, ('Isplay, and dissemination of information on 
efTective education strategies and exemplary practi- 
ces as they relate to black student acheivement 
shoukl be established. Responsibilities of the center 
shoukl include hoUing regular statewide conferen- 
ces; sponsoring appropriate research and publishing 
the results; offering technical assistance to public 
schools, community colleges, and universities; and 
networking the efforts of all other groups dedicatea 
to improving black student performance. Given its 
present involvement with these issues, the Florida 
Institute of Fxlucation, with augmented funds and 
support, shoukl be charged with establishing this 
clearing house and resource center. 

19. An Institute of Economics and Social Research 
should be established and funded to monitor and 
report on the economic and social progress of black 



Floridians on an annual basis. 

20. The noridaFaniily School Research Institute should 
be established at historically Black colleges and uni- 
versities. The centers would conduct research on 
teenage pregnancy, drug and alcohol abuse, dropout 
problems, family life, and the effects of social inter- 
vention programs in the black communities. The 
centers would offer practical support to impact the 
problems, conduct workshops on the problems and 
develop educational guides to remedy problems. 

2. Endorsed ReeonuncndatkMis 

The State Board of Education Advisory Committee on 
the Education of Blacks in Florida reviewed the 1986 and 
1987 recommendations of the Education Standards Com- 
mission (ESQ. Those recommendations which the Advi- 
sory Comnunittee identified as being particularly suppor- 
tive to improving the educational status of Blacks are 
thereby endorsed, are listed below: 

(1) A teacher scholarship/ grant be established for 
Black college students meeting academic qualifi- 
cations, but for whom family financial resources 
are a primary deterrent to pursuing higher edu- 
cation. Existing financial aid programs be re- 
viewed to make them available to Black students 
preparing to teach in any field or location in 
Florida. EPC (3) 1986. 

(2) A statewide working conference be convened to 
launch a major effort to develop and disseminate 
strategies for improving the performance of 
prospective minority teachen in meeting stand- 
ards or admission to the profession. ESC (5) 
1986 

(3) Information on the supply of Black teachers be 
included in the Florida Department of Educa- 
tion. ESC (6) 1986. 

(4) College work study and other funds (perhaps 
state compensatory education and federal Chap- 
ter I dollan) be utilized by school districts to hire 
and train college students, especially prospective 
black teachers, to tutor students who have weak 
academic skills. These student tutors should 
work only under the supervision of a certified 
teacher. ESC (2) 1987 

(5) A major goal of the Future Educators Clubs of 
Florida be adoptca for the early preparation of 
their members to meet the standards of entry to 
the profession. Activities toward this could 
inclwle career awareness and counseling, self- 
assessment of academic strengths and weak- 
nesses, planning an appropriate program of stu- 
dies in high school, and academic enrichment 
experiences. ESC (3) 1987 

(6) The importance of positive attitudes and high 
expectations on student achievement be emphas- 

^ ized by Teacher Education Programs and Dis- 
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trict stafTdevelopment programs. Training should 
focus on the many ways in which the self-concept 
of students, especially minority students, may be 
damaged by the unintentional insensitivity of the 
educational establishment. ESC (4) 1987 

(7) Rewards and incentives be offered throughout 
the educational establishment for the approved 
achievement of minority students. Criteria for 
existing recognition programs: the merit school 
program, the career advancement program, re- 
vision of professional school principals and 
other similar programs should be revised to 
include outcome measures of the performance of 
students at risk of failure. New incentive pro- 
grams which encourage aggressive minority 
recruitment and comprehensive support system 
for improving minority performance in com- 
munity colleges and universities should be deve- 
loped. Rewards should be associated with high 
minority achievement on the CLAST and gains 
in minority, enrollment retention, and comple- 
tion. ESC (5) 1987 

(8) A fund be esublished and monies provided by 
the Legislature for early chLdhood education 
programs of low income families beginning at 
age two or three for children. Parenting educa- 
tion should be a component of these programs. 
ESC (7) 1987 

(9) Community and business initiatives be encour- 
aged and enhanced by department and school 
districts to address the improvement of minority 
student achievement by developing an awareness 
of the need for such programs and recognizing 
their existence through state and local partner- 
ships. In particular, these programs should stress 
the development and reinforcement of positive 
attitudes toward values for education. Through 
them, the link between educational achievement 
and personal economic success should be stressed 
to aU youth, especially minority youth. ESC (8) 
1987 

(10) A competitive grant program be established, 
available to both public and private teacher edu- 
cation programs, to improve the recruitment and 
retention of black teacher education students. At 
least 50% of the grant funds should be awarded 
to the predominantly black colleges and univer- 
sity. Criteria for grant awards shoukl specify that 
each college establish a chapter of the Florida 
Student Leaders of the association of Teacher 
Educators or of the Future Educators of Amer- 
ica. ESC (12) 1987 

ESC = Education Standards Commission 
( ) = Recommendation number for ESC 
19 = Year of Recommendation 



PART V. CONCLUSIONS 



From our study, eleven salient points have evolved; 
the implications of those points are: 

The number of blacks in the school age category will 
increase significantly over the next two decades. 

The unemployment rate among Blacks, especially 
young black males, continues to soar. Blacks continue 
to be clustered in larger numbers in the lower paying 
jobs. 

Educational standards have increased; Blacks con- 
tinue to lag behind their white counterparts in success- 
fully passing standarized tests. 

There is a high dropout rate among Blacks. Young 
blacks become ''at risk* in early years of elementary 
school. 

Blacks are placed in special programs in dispropor- 
tionate numbers. 

Blacks are more than likely to be suspended or 
expelled, to receive corporal punishment, or be referred 
to the courts/ juvenile authorities. 

The instructional delivery system should maximize 
the students potential, consideration should be given 



to learning styles of students with varying socio- 
cultural backgrounds and experiences. 

A vigorous recruitment program is needed for teacher 
education programs to ensure that Florida continues 
to produce black teachers, principals, guidance coun- 
selors, etc. 

The number of Blacks enrolling and successfully 
completing a four-year degree has declined. 

The number and percentage of Blacks enrolling in the 
conununity colleges have declined significantly. Attri- 
tion rates among Blacks who attend community col- 
lege is extremely high. 

Financial aid to black students has decreased while 
aid to white students has increased. 



We believe that the State of Florida cannot afford to 
allow some of these startling trends to continue. The G>m- 
mittee has attempted to present a set of reconunendations 
which we feel will do much to insure that the state provides 
quality educational experiences for all of its citizens. 
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PART VI. RISOURCES 



1. A d f i w J CiMuallItt pipcf pff ifntffff 

Dr. Sam Horton, General Director 
Secoodaiy Education 

HiUtborou^ County Public Schools —Tampa, Florida 

Dr. Thomas A. Jackson, Dean 
College of Education— Florida AAM University, Talla- 
hassee, Florida. *^ritrical Problems of Blacks in Lower 
Grades.** 

Dr. Adelbert Jones, Associate Professor 
College of Educations-Florida AAM University, Talla- 
hassee, Florida. "^Uaborative Recruitment Proposal 
for Prospective Minority Group Teadiers." 

Mr. Otis Mason, Superintendent 
St. Johns County PuUic Schools— St. Augustine, Flor- 
ida. ''Problems of Black Chiklien in Elementaiy School." 

Mr. Levi Mcintosh, Principal 

Ribauh Junior Hi^ School— Jacksonville, Florida. 

"Problems Facing Black Youngsters in Secondary 

Sdioob." 

Dr. Roy PhiOqit, Vice President for Public Affairs 
Miami-Dade Community College— Miami, Florida. "A 
Proposal for Increasing the Retention Rate of Black and 
Other Minority Students in Floridali Poitsecondary 
Education SystenL" 

Dr. AMn B. White, Assistant Superintendant 

Duval County Public Schools-Jacksonville, Florida. 

"Problems of Black Sdiool Studento in Grades K-d." 

Dr. Barbara H. Wilson, Principal 

Bennett Elementary School— Ft. Lauderdale, Florida. 

"An Identification of Problems Affecting Elementary 

Schools and How These Problems Affect Black 

Studentt." 

2. Agfey papm and dor wints 

Florida Department of Labor, Statistacal Report on 
Unemployment and Underemployment, 1982-1983. Talla- 
hassee, Florida. 

Florida Legislature 
Prdiled Bills, 1987 Legislature— Affecting Blacks 

•Report of CL AST Sub-test Scores of Public Institu- 
tions. Division of Conununity Colleges, 1986; Talla- 
hassee, Florida. 



•Profiles of Florida School Districts, Sutistical Briefs: 
Suspensions, Corporal Punishment, Expulsions, 
Alternative Academic Programs, Student Achieve- 
ment, High School Graduation; 1977, 1978, 1983, 
1984, 1985, 1986, TaUahassee, Florida 

•1980 Census— Florida Estimates of Population 
Trends. Division of Public Schools, Community Col- 
leges, Univenities and Vocational Education, Talla- 
hassee, Florida 

•Equal Access— Equal Opportunity, 1977, 1984; Div- 
ision of Community College, Tallahassee, Florida 

•Student Date File. 1977, 1978, 1982, 1983, 1984, Tal- 
lahassee, Florida 

State Board of Education — Postsecondary Education 
PUuming Commission (PEPQ 

Allied Health Education in Florida. 1986 

Inventor: ^f Programs Affecting Minorities 

Lower Division Inqiact Analysis 

State of Florida. Educational Accountability Act of 1976. 
Florida Statutes: 228.04(17); 229.55(2) (a), (d), (0; 
229.57; 231245(3), 1977, Tallahassee, Rorida 

State University System of Florida 

•Fact Book 1977 through 1984; Board of Regentt, 
Tallahassee, Florida 

•Summary Fuidings-Student Retention, 1976-1984; 
Tallahassee, Florida 



3. Other data sources 

Black Initiatives and Government Responsibility 
Emerging Trends in Black Leadership 
EnroUment Projections to 1990 in Higher Education 
Influence Strategies 

Practical Prescriptions for Treating Black Problems 

Proposal to Establish Four Florida Families 
Research Centers 

Strategic Planning Model 




This public docment was promulgated at a total cost of 
$1,215.00 or $6.07 per copy, to provide information to the 
State Board of Education on the work and activities of the 
Advisory Committee of the Education of Blacks in Florida 
during 1986 and 1987. 
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